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Abstract 

This study was designed to explore the psychosocial development of college students with 
and without learning disabilities. The construct of psychosocial development was measured by 
the Student Developmental Task and Lifestyle Inventory (SDTLI; Winston and Miller, 1987). 
Analysis of the data revealed significant differences between students with and without learning 
disabilities in terms of their academic autonomy and mature interpersonal relationships. There 
were no differences found between the two groups within the developmental constructs of 
purpose, salubrious lifestyle, and intimacy. It appears that the presence of a learning disability 
may interfere with psychosocial development and/or that students with learning disabilities may 
unknowingly sacrifice psychosocial development to maintain acceptable academic standards 
including grade point average and academic progress. 

Universities in the United States have experieneed a dramatie inerease in the number of 
students with disabilities admitted to postseeondary institutions (Ameriean Couneil on 
Edueation, 1996; Henderson, 1992, 1995). The primary eatalyst impaeting this inerease was 
federal legislation that mandated that individuals with disabilities were to be proteeted from 
diserimination in educational settings (Scott, 1996). A sub-group within this expanding 
population that demonstrated the most dramatic increase has been individuals with learning 
disabilities (American Council on Education, 1996; Henderson, 1995). This group represents 
approximately one-third of the matriculated students with disabilities entering post-secondary 
education (Henderson, 1995). 

Due to the obvious growth in numbers of students with learning disabilities, the National 
Joint Committee on Teaming Disabilities (1988) recommended a systematic program of research 
to examine the psychosocial and academic performance differences among individuals with 
learning disabilities. In 1991, Gottesman suggested that the lifelong effects of a learning 
disability appeared to be far greater than simply the persistence of difficulties in reading, writing, 
and spelling. Gottesman went on to suggest that learning disabilities have had significant impact 
on the education, employment, interpersonal relationships, and emotional well being of those 
individuals with this disorder. In 1996, Carroll and Johnson Brown suggested that college 
students with learning disabilities presented support needs that were psychosocial as well as 
academic in nature. 



This study attempted to synthesize the existing literature eoneerning college student 
development and link that information to the psychosocial development of traditional college age 
students with learning disabilities. A theory of college student development initially proposed by 
Arthur Chickering in 1969, and revised in 1993 by Chickering and Reisser has been the 
dominant paradigm for student development research over the past thirty years (Garfield & 
David, 1986; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991; Thrasher and Bloland, 1989; White & Hood, 

1989), and therefore was employed in this study. At the core of Chickering and Reisser’s theory 
are the seven vectors of college student development which were built upon two of Eric 
Erikson’s stages of adolescent and young adult development. 

The intent of this study was to compare traditional age university students with and without 
learning disabilities on a measure of psychosocial development that was based on the theoretical 
foundation as proposed by Chickering (1969) and Chickering and Reisser (1993). The specific 
research question employed in this study was: Is there a difference in the psychosocial 
development between university students who had self-identified as having learning disabilities, 
and their peers who had not? 

Methodology 

This study was descriptive in nature and was completed due to the lack of research 
regarding the psychosocial development of college students with learning disabilities. The 
design can be described as correlational since its purpose was to discover or clarify relationships 
through the use of correlation coefficients (Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996). The study was designed to 
ascertain the magnitude of the relationships between the psychosocial development variables of 
interest. 

Research Sample and Selection of Participants 

The participants in this study were traditional-age, undergraduate students who attended 
two large public universities in the southeast region of the Elnited States. The selected 
universities were chosen based on their similarity in terms of admission criteria, minority student 
population, and gender representation within their respective undergraduate student populations. 
Table 1 displays the data describing the admission criteria for the two universities that 
participated in the study. All of the scores reported in Table 1 represented the middle 50% of 
each university’s admitted freshman class of 1998. Both universities were in urban settings and 
since both were in the same state university system, it was felt that these groups were sufficiently 
homogeneous for research purposes. 

The universities in this study had similar eligibility policies regarding documentation of 
learning disabilities and provision of reasonable accommodations to students with disabilities. 

To be eligible for support services and reasonable 

Table 1 

Admission Criteria of Universities Participating in the Study 


Criteria University A University B 


GPA 

3.6-4.1 

3. 1-4.0 

SAT 

1170-1340 

1060-1260 

ACT 

25-29 

23-27 



Gender 


49% Women 53% Women 

51% Men 47% Men 

Minorities 20.95% 21.1% 

accommodations, a student at either university was required to present documentation from 
a licensed psychologist verifying the presence of a learning disability. When that type of 
documentation was not available, a copy of the student’s Individual Education Plan (lEP) 
completed during secondary school served as verification of the presence of prior learning 
disability diagnosis and academic support services. There was no specific limit regarding the 
age of the learning disability documentation in practice or policy at either of the participating 
universities. No further institution or university system criteria were applied when considering 
eligibility for reasonable accommodations for students with learning disabilities. 

Students without learning disabilities were randomly selected from a list of undergraduate 
students generated by their respective university registrar. Students with learning disabilities 
were randomly selected from a list provided by the respective university offices serving students 
with disabilities on the participating campuses. Any duplication in sample selection was 
monitored to assure assignment of individual students to the appropriate group. However, it must 
be noted that the participating sample was a self-directed sample (i.e., students self-selected to 
participate in the study); and therefore, the results of this study reflect only the information 
provided by students who chose to participate in the process and generalization of these results 
should be considered with caution. 

Instrumentation 

Two instruments were used to collect data relevant to this study. They were the Student 
Demographic Eorm (SDE), and the Student Developmental Task and Eifestyle Inventory 
(SDTEI, Winston & Miller, 1987). 

The Student Demographic Eorm was developed by the researchers and contains 
demographic information central to the focus of this research. The instrument contained a total of 
ten questions of either a fill-in-the-blank or multiple-choice format. Specifically, information 
about age, gender, race, grade point average, year in college, frequency of use of university- 
based support services, existence of a learning disability, and student age at the initial diagnosis 
of the learning disability were contained in the SDE. The first seven questions were completed 
by all participants and the final three questions were completed only by those students who self- 
identified as having a learning disability. 

The SDTEI developed by Winston and Miller (1987) was based on Chickering’s general 
theoretical framework, but does not completely conform to the vector structure proposed in 1969 
or 1993. This instrument has been popular in student development research and has been 
accepted as one of the dominant measures of psychosocial development with college age 
subjects (Chickering & Reisser, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). The SDTEI consists of 
items that characterize three basic developmental tasks and three scales (Winston & Miller, 

1987). The three tasks are consistent with three of the vectors contained within Chickering’s 
theory, and the three scales explore other developmental tasks experienced by many college 
students (Winston & Miller, 1987). The tasks and scales are Establishing and Clarifying Purpose 
(PUR); Developing Mature Interpersonal Relationships (MIR); Academic Autonomy (AA); 
Salubrious Eifestyle (SE); Intimacy (INT); and a Response Bias scale (RB). The following 



paragraphs provide a brief overview of eaeh of the tasks, seales and subseales that constitute the 
SDTLI. 

Establishing and clarifying purpose (PUR). This task measures the extent to which 
students have developed well-defined educational goals and have become active, self-directed 
learners. Additionally, items within this area explore the degree to which students have 
synthesized knowledge about themselves and the world of work into appropriate career and 
lifestyle plans (Winston, 1990). The PUR task is further defined by five subtasks that include; 
Educational involvement (El), career planning (CP), lifestyle planning (EP), life management 
(EM), and cultural participation (CP). 

These subtasks address the degree to which students have: well defined educational goals 
and plans (El); an awareness of the world of work and an accurate understanding of one’s 
abilities and limitations (CP); a personal direction and orientation in one’s life that takes into 
account a diverse set of personal, ethical, family and religious issues (EP); an ability to structure 
their lives and manipulate their environment in ways that allow them to satisfy daily needs and 
meet responsibilities (EM); and are actively involved in a wide variety of activities, including 
cultural events and that their leisure time is spent productively (CUP) (Winston & Miller, 1987). 

Developing mature interpersonal relationships (MIR). This task measures the extent to 
which students had developed relationships characterized by independence, frankness, and trust. 
Also, this task assesses the degree to which students appreciated individual differences among 
friends or felt pressured to conform to peer-group norms or to conceal differences of opinion 
(Winston & Miller, 1987). The MIR task is further defined by three subtasks that include: peer 
relationships (PR), tolerance (TOE), and emotional autonomy (EA). They focus on how well 
student’s have developed relationships with peers that are based greater degrees of trust, 
independence, frankness, and individuality (PR); respect and acceptance of different 
backgrounds, beliefs, cultures, races, lifestyles, and appearances (TOE); and a freedom from the 
need for continuous reassurance and approval from others (EA) (Winston and Miller, 1987). 

Academic autonomy (AA). The Academic Autonomy subscale measures students’ 
capacity to deal with ambiguity and to monitor and control their own behavior in ways that 
allowed them to attain their educational goals. Also, this subscale examines the degree to which 
students fulfill their academic requirements without extensive direction from others (Winston & 
Miller, 1987). 

Salubrious lifestyle (SL). This scale measures the degree to which a student’s lifestyle is 
consistent with good health and wellness practices (Winston, 1990). 

Intimacy (INT). The Intimacy Scale is experimental and was completed only by students 
who reported being involved in an intimate relationship within the previous year. It is designed 
to measure the extent to which students have established a self-defined intimate relationship with 
another person based on mutual respect, honesty, acceptance, reciprocal caring, and trust 
(Winston & Miller, 1987). 

Response bias (RB). This scale was intended to identify students who were attempting to 
“fake good” or who were careless in completing the inventory. A score that was equal to or 
greater than five indicated a “fake good” profile and that instrument should not be included in 
data analysis (Winston & Miller, 1987). 

The SDTLI takes approximately 25 to 35 minutes to complete and consists of 132 items 
(Winston & Miller, 1987). There are three sections to the instrument and the student is asked to 
read each question carefully and decide if the statement is true (usually true) or false (not usually 
true) considering their view of self There is also a third alternative of “O” in ten of the 70 



questions in section one. This option is available in those circumstances where “other” would be 
more appropriate than “true” or “false”. The three sections of the instrument are: (1) Education, 
career and lifestyle (70 items); (2) Intimate Relationships (19 items); and (3) Relationships and 
the academic environment (43 items). 

The answer sheet for the SDTLI consists of the original and a carbon copy, and the 
carbon copy is used for scoring. Scoring is accomplished by counting the numbers of True and 
False responses in each task, subtask or scale area. Raw scores are converted to standard scores 
(T scores) and the converted scores are then interpreted based on class standing (i.e.. Freshman, 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior). 

In terms of the instrument validity and reliability, total task scores are appropriate 
measures for most research studies (Winston, 1990). Short-term test-retest coefficients ranged 
from .70 to .87, with longer term coefficients of nearly one academic year ranging from .53 to 
.80. Cronbach alphas ranged from .90 for the Establishing and Clarifying Purpose (PUR) Task to 
.45 for the Career Planning (CP) subtask. All tasks and scales were .70 or higher. These data 
suggest that the tasks and scales are sufficiently homogeneous for research with groups of 
college age students (Winston, 1990). 

A variety of approaches were taken to estimate the validity of the various scales and 
subtasks of the SDTFI (Winston & Miller, 1987). Construct validity was based on the 
conceptualizations of psychosocial development proposed by Chickering (1969) and the test 
developer’s observations of college students. Concurrent validity was addressed by correlating 
the tasks and subtasks of the SDTFI with selected scales from the Career Development Inventory 
(Super, 

Thompson, Findeman, Jordaan, & Myers, 1981), Mines-Jensen Interpersonal Relationship 
Inventory (Hood & Mines, 1986), Omnibus Personality Inventory (Heist & Yonge, 1968), and 
the Iowa Developing Autonomy Inventory Scales (Jackson & Hood, 1986). Positive and 
statistically significant correlations were found ranging from .27 to .70. 

Winston (1990) reported that the sub-tasks were correlated more highly with the tasks to 
which they were assigned than to any other task and to the sub-tasks grouped under that task. 
Because of the lack of compelling validity data for the INT Scale, it was suggested that users 
exercise caution when interpreting results to individual students (Winston & Miller, 1987). 

Data Collection Procedures 

Research packets were mailed to students with and without learning disabilities attending 
the institutions participating in this study, between November of 1998 and March of 1999. Each 
research packet contained a cover letter, endorsement letters from university administrators 
responsible for disability services. Informed Consent Form, campus-based support resource list, 
and a Student Developmental Task and Fifestyle Inventory. Follow-up mailings were completed 
at two and four week intervals after the initial mailing. 

Participants were requested to complete and return the Informed Consent Form and 
Student Developmental Task and Fifestyle Inventory and the Student Demographic Form to the 
researcher (first author). The completed SDTFI answer sheets were collected and scored by the 
researcher using the suggested scoring process in the manual (Winston & Miller, 1987). The 
information obtained from the Student Demographic Form was tabulated by the primary 
researcher and calculated in terms of the presented descriptive data in Table 2. A preliminary 
analysis of the response bias scale of the SDTFI and self-reported age of the student was carried 
out and determinations made as to their inclusion in the study. If the response bias scale was two 



or greater, that packet was not used. If the self-reported age of the student was less than 17 or 
greater than 24, that packet was also not included in the final analysis. 

A total of 498 research packets were mailed to randomly selected students with and without 
learning disabilities who attended the universities participating in this study. A total of 252 
(50.6%) of these packets were returned. Following a review of the data, 42 research packets were 
eliminated from the final analysis due to incomplete elements within the packet. Therefore, 210 
(42%) completed research packets were used in the final data analysis. Within the 210 completed 
packets, there was nearly an equal representation of freshmen (n=51; 24%), sophomores (n=54; 
26%), juniors (n=52; 25%), and seniors (n=53; 25%). This balance was also present in terms of 
students with learning disabilities (n=104; 49.5%) and their peers without learning disabilities 
(n=106; 50.5%). 

Limitations 

This study was limited by the psychometric properties of the research instrument, the age 
range of the sample, the subject’s honesty in self-report, personal characteristics of volunteer 
subjects, and the level of language development within each individual in the sample. Also, the 


Table 2 

Descriptive Data of Scores on the SDTLI 

Students with LD Students without LD 




M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Variable 


(n= 

104) 

(n= 

106) 

PUR 


41.20 

10.11 

42.73 

9.54 


El 

10.51 

2.84 

10.46 

2.83 


CP 

11.03 

3.24 

11.72 

4.04 


EP 

6.36 

3.98 

7.00 

2.21 


EM 

9.72 

3.03 

10.65 

2.71 


CP 

2.98 

1.78 

2.83 

1.33 

MIR 


19.66 

5.18 

21.25 

4.61 


PR 

8.37 

2.73 

8.37 

2.73 


TOE 

6.02 

1.64 

6.22 

1.46 


EA 

5.36 

1.95 

5.69 

2.02 

INT 


11.01 

5.71 

11.75 

5.36 

SE 


5.08 

1.88 

5.21 

1.74 

AA 


4.98 

2.45 

6.12 

2.26 

RB 


0.42 

0.68 

0.27 

0.47 


Note. PUR - purpose; El - educational involvement; CP - career planning; LP - lifestyle 
planning; LM - life management; CP - cultural participation; MIR - mature interpersonal 
relationships; PR - peer relationships; TOE - tolerance; EA - emotional autonomy; INT - 
intimacy; SE - salubrious lifestyle; AA - academic autonomy; RB - response bias. 



Student Developmental Task and Lifestyle Inventory had no normative data regarding a 
population of eollege students with learning disabilities 

Data Analysis and Results 

For the purposes of this study, the level of signifieanee was established at p=.05, the 
hypotheses were analyzed using a two-tailed test of signifioance, and a medium effect size at the 
.5 level of .30 was used. Therefore, a minimum sample size of 168 subjects, two groups of 84 
each, was necessary to establish the necessary statistical power for reasonable generalization of 
the findings obtained from this study (Cohen & Cohen, 1975; Olejnik, 1984). The actual sample 
size of 210 well exceeded the minimum standard of 168 to establish the statistical power. 

A review of the descriptive data obtained in this study (see table 3) suggested that students 
with learning disabilities were slightly older (21.3, SD=3.54 vs. 20.7, SD=1.94) and had earned 
more college credits (63.40, SD=38.27 vs. 59.86, SD=35.78) than their peers without learning 
disabilities. Also, students with learning disabilities reported a cumulative Grade Point Average 
that was slightly less than their peers without learning disabilities (2.92, SD= 0.50 vs 3.12, 
SD=0.47). Finally, students with learning disabilities reported that they accessed campus-based 
support services 

Table 3 

Descriptive Data of Research Sample 


Students with LD 

Students without LD 

M SD 

M SD 


Variable 

(n=: 

104) 

(n= 

106) 

Demogranhics 





Age 

21.28 

3.54 

20.74 

1.94 

Credits 

63.40 

38.27 

59.86 

35.78 

GPA 

2.92 

0.50 

3.12 

0.47 

Age at LD-ID 

14.93 

6.84 



Support Services 





Career 

1.24 

2.18 

1.15 

1.54 

Counseling 

1.35 

3.08 

0.36 

1.35 

Health 

2.60 

6.03 

2.08 

3.59 

OSD 

4.50 

9.91 



Ethnicitv 





African-American 

6 

5.08 

8 

7.5 

Americ an-Indian 

1 

1.0 

1 

0.9 

Asian- American 

2 

1.9 

2 

1.9 

Caucasian 

85 

81.7 

81 

76.4 

International 

3 

2.9 

3 

2.8 

Latin-American 

4 

3.8 

8 

7.5 

Mexican- American 

1 

1.0 





Other 2 

Gender 

Female 57 

Male 47 

Identilieation Point 
Elementary Sehool 36 
Middle Sehool 4 

High Sehool 9 

College 55 


1.9 

3 

2.8 

54.8 

71 

67.0 

45.2 

35 

33.0 

34.6 



3.8 



8.7 



52.9 




Note: Support services represents the mean number of visits to the campus-based career 
center, counseling center, student health center, and office for students with disabilities (OSD). 
Also, the final component of this table presents frequency data describing when learning 
disabilities were identified (Identification Point). 


such as career guidance (1.24, SD=2.18 vs. 1.15, SD=1.54), personal counseling (1.35, 
SD=3.08 vs. 0.36, SD=1.35), and health services (2.60, SD=6.03 vs. 2.08, SD=3.59) more often 
than their peers without learning disabilities. 

In Table 2 further differences were noted between the two groups on the tasks, sub-tasks, 
and scales of the SDTLI. Students with learning disabilities tended to score lower on these 
measures with the exception of the peer relationship scale where the two groups demonstrated 
equal scores. Also, students with learning disabilities scored slightly higher on the Response Bias 
scale of the instrument, but these scores were well within the acceptable range according to 
Winston and Miller (1987). With the exception of the Educational Involvement (El) and Cultural 
Participation (CUP) sub-tasks, students with learning disabilities again scored lower than their 
peers without learning disabilities. 

Demographic data from the total sample (Table 3) revealed that participants were 
predominantly Caucasian (79%, n=166) and female (60%, n=128). Surprisingly, the majority of 
students with learning disabilities reported their disabilities were first diagnosed either in 
elementary school (34%, n=36) or in college (53%, n=55). 

Two steps were taken to estimate the reliability of the self-report data and justify further 
analysis for group differences. Eirst, the coefficient alpha (Cronbach, 1970) was calculated to 
examine the internal consistency of the sample responses on the SDTLI. The coefficient alpha 
obtained for the total inventory on this research sample was .77 (n=210), which compared 
favorably to the coefficients of .50 to .90 (n=954) obtained during the development of the SDTLI 
(Winston and Miller, 1987). 

Secondly, the self-report data was compared to actual data managed by the university 
registrar and the Office for Students with Disabilities. These correlations were all positive and 
statistically significant at the .01 level. They were .99 for credits earned, .95 for grade point 
average, and .96 for visits to the Office for Students with Disabilities. Based on the results of 
these reliability estimates, it was determined that these data demonstrated adequate internal 
consistency on the SDTLI and a very high degree of relationship between self-report and actual 
data. 

The primary research question of this study was to determine if there was a difference in 
the psychosocial development between university students who had self-identified as having 



learning disabilities, and those students who had not as measured by the SDTLI. To answer this 
question a multivariate analysis of varianee (MANOVA) was ealeulated and two eonstruets 
within the domain of psyehosoeial development were found to be different (Table 4). Students 
with learning disabilities scored significantly lower on the academic autonomy (AA) scale 
(F=12.334, p=.001) and mature interpersonal relationships (MIR) scale (F=5.533, p=.020). 

Table 4 

Multivariate Analysis of Variance between groups 


Variable 

df 

F 

P 

AA 

I 

12.344 

.001** 

MIR 

I 

5.533 

.020* 

PUR 

I 

1.265 

.262 

INT 

I 

.928 

.337 

SL 

I 

.273 

.602 


Note. *p<.05. **p<.01. AA - academic autonomy; MIR - mature interpersonal 
relationships; PUR - purpose; INT - intimacy SL - salubrious lifestyle;; RB - response bias. 


Although these scores were found to be statistically significant, there was not a functional 
or practical difference in terms of psychosocial development when comparing these two groups. 
Normative data as reported in the SDTLI Manual (Winston & Miller, 1987) suggest that students 
with learning disabilities fall approximately at a t-score of 50 and their peers without learning 
disabilities are at a t-score of 53 on the MIR scale; and students with learning disabilities fall at a 
t-score of 49 and their peers without learning disabilities are at a t-score of 53. Both of these 
differences are less than one-half a standard deviation and therefore are more alike than different 
in practical or functional explanations of their psychosocial development. 

Discussion 

Results indicate that college students with and without learning disabilities were found to 
score more alike than different on the selected measure of psychosocial development. Even 
though there were statistical differences found on two variables, the practical or functional 
differences might be considered minimal in terms of student development. There may be 
multiple reasons for this similarity, but this study appears to indicate that college students with 
and without learning disabilities are not as different as some may believe in the area of 
psychosocial development. Perhaps a global explanation of the similarities is the commonality 
within the university environment as virtually all college students share the value of earning a 
diploma, living a balanced life, and sustaining close personal and intimate relationships 
(Chickering & Reisser, 1993). 

An additional hypothesis regarding the results is that they reflect the sample in this study 
where the majority of students with learning disabilities (53%) were first diagnosed after they 
were in college. Although these students may have experienced some degree of academic 
struggle, they were not likely to be segregated from their peers at a younger age and therefore 



confronted the same psyehosoeial developmental tasks. It may be important for other researchers 
to replicate this study or utilize a similar methodology to examine the significance of time of 
diagnosis in college students, and perhaps explore if there is a difference in the severity of those 
disabilities that were diagnosed earlier in life versus those individuals diagnosed in eollege. 

Despite similarities, the developmental tasks of academic autonomy and developing mature 
interpersonal relationships were found to be statistically different between the two groups of 
interest where students with learning disabilities were found to score lower on the selected 
measure. These results, although minor in functional terms, do suggest that many college 
students with learning disabilities may have less developed skills in their utilization of effeetive 
study plans, self-satisfaetion with academic performance, self-discipline, and interdependence. 
This finding is consistent with that of prior researeh (Barbaro, 1982; Cox, 1977; Hughes & 
Osgood, 1990; Ness & Price, 1990; Putnam, 1984; Smith, 1988) where students with learning 
disabilities were categorized as highly dependent and that interfered with development of 
personal autonomy. Therefore, along with faeilitating reasonable accommodations in classroom 
settings, university-based disability service providers may want to consider other experienees for 
students with learning disabilities that are targeting their developmental needs to foster 
interdependent relationships and academic autonomy. 

Prior research has suggested that there is a relationship between the constructs of 
developing mature interpersonal relationships and academic autonomy (Chickering & Reisser, 
1993). Therefore, if students with learning disabilities eontinue to be less skilled in developing 
those mature interpersonal relationships, one may assume that their ability to seek and access 
essential support relationships would also be redueed. In contrast, more soeially skilled students 
may have less difficulty accessing and developing those eritical soeial relationships. 

Data from the findings of this study indicate that students with learning disabilities tend to 
develop more dependent and less mature relationships than peers without learning disabilities. 
Such narrowly focused relationships may be used to survive the critical situations they are 
exposed to during their edueational experience, such as test preparation, but curtail their positive 
developmental progress. If academic success defined by passing grades and academic 
advancement is pereeived as a higher priority than personal development, critical developmental 
tasks may be denied or avoided to aehieve the more short term and tangible rewards of 
aceeptable grade point average, test scores, and advaneement to the next grade level. It is clear 
that for some students with learning disabilities to close the gap in achieving age appropriate, 
mature, interpersonal relationships, interventions and a broad base of support is essential 
(Mangrum & Striehart (1985). Current researeh in the area of eollege student development has 
demonstrated the value of mature interpersonal relationships in terms of life beyond the college 
campus (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). Therefore, faeilitating these developmental experienees 
for students with learning disabilities may positively influence their overall development and 
post-eollege opportunities. 

Nationwide there now appears to be sueh a strong focus on standardized test scores and 
academie performance to obtain admission to postseeondary settings, that the broader human 
eomponent may often take a serious step baek in terms of priority. If this is the ease, students 
with learning disabilities appear to be maintaining sueeessful aeademic reeords with some eost to 
maximizing their adult developmental opportunities. It is perhaps these developmental gaps that 
complicate eareer and interpersonal struggles later in life (Brown, 1982; Dalke, 1988; Polloway, 
Smith, and Patton, 1988; Silver, 1988). Students with learning disabilities, post-secondary 
disability service providers, and sehool administrators are eneouraged to examine their measures 



of student success. Grades alone may be an insufficient outcome index of academic readiness 
and assumed personal development. It may be this small difference in psychosocial development 
that negatively impacts the employment outcomes of students with learning disabilities after 
college. 

Since students with learning disabilities are arriving at college and demonstrating 
measurable deficits in some aspects of psychosocial development, disability service personnel 
have an opportunity to facilitate and foster the developmental needs of these students. It is 
important for that professional audience to include the developmental needs of their students to 
increase their competitive position following graduation. Parents, students, disability service 
providers, faculty mentors, and administrators need to place a priority on both academic and 
interpersonal support. 

Student disability service offices on university campuses at times appear to be an island 
in the sea of university priorities. They advocate for change and individual support for students 
with disabilities. Often they are the only resource where a student with a disability can truly feel 
safe and ask for help. It is, therefore, the responsibility of the post-secondary disability service 
providers to be aware of the developmental lag between some students with and without learning 
disabilities and when possible to increase the developmental tasks and experiences to foster 
competitive developmental standing during and after college graduation. 
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